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VERITAS ET VARIETAS. 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 21, 1830. 


ROYAL AND CLERICAL TITLES. | THE READER: 
| CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS, 
We like to see the discussion of these matters kept up. When- WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM. 








ever we meet with a title, we start an absurdity. a ne 
“ The following (says the Court Journal) is the succession in which | Me “Tear r . oie er ce" nm pez By the 
[Continued]. 
Madame du Barri, one of those women whose happiness of tem- 
Grace.” Edward IV, that of “High and Mighty Prince.”  perament renders them charming to everybody, when they have 
Henry VII, “ Highness.” Henry VIII, “ Majesty,” (and was | the luck to be well guided in early life, but produces only one of the 
the first and last that was styled “Dread Sovereign;”’) and | luckier slaves to sensuality for want of it, was of humble crigin, 
James I, that of “Sacred” or “Most Excellent Majesty.” That and sent to school by a financier, doubtless for the purpose of 
of “Majesty” was first given to Louis XI of France, until which | making her his mistress. Whether he was her first lover or no, 
| 
| 


the royal titles in England increased in dignity :—Henry 1V had the | 
title of “ Grace” conferred on him. Henry VI, that of “ Excellent | 


re , : is not clear; for it is difficult to say how many lovers she had, 
period it was the title of Emperors only. The Kings of Arragon, or how early. And here we must observe, that we do not take 
Castile, and Portugal, had the title only of “ Highness ;” those of | yadame du Barri’s word for anything, in which she is not borne 
’ and those of France, “ Your Despotism.” | out by the general cast of circumstances. From those we may 

We should like to see the authority for this last. We do not | learn a great deal, and know when to believe her. Even when we 
dispute its having been given, but we should like to know when and | suspect her of falsehood, the falsehood itself becomes an evidence of 
by whom. At all events, this high compliment has now become a | character. It is thus =o learn much from all autobiographers. 

The first meeting of our heroine with the king is too characte- 
ristic of the man and the time not to be true. It shews Louis at 
once in the most revolting light, or rather it shews to what royalty 
and its assumptions had brought him. The system, it seems, with 
therefore it was to be qualified as a thing particularly proper ; and | regard to ladies whom his Majesty was pleased to think he “ loved,” 
the King was called his “Grace.” Henry VI was “ Excellent | or should love, was this. M. Le Bel, his valet de chambre, sought 
Grace,” because he was below par. Edward IV was “ High and | them out, and made his report. The ladies were then brought one 
Mighty Prince,’ because no man had his title more disputed; | ®t ® te to ~ peice; See oe mers ang - sa 
man and as visitors of M. Le Bel; detained, if approved of ; and 
finally detained, if approved of on trial. This final detention was 
so rare, that when Madame du Barri had the honour of it, the valet 
was astonished at not receiving “ the usual signal of dislike or dis- 
was far from being the only one that bore it: it has been a common | gxst,’’ and prostrated himself in a fervour of congratulation. What 
address to our Princes): James I, was styled “ Sacred Majesty” | @ system! What a gallant King! What compliments to woman- 


England, ‘‘ Your Grace ;’ 


bitter reproach. Titles, it should seem, have generally been given 
out of a sense of their not being deserved. Leary 1V was an 


usurper: a favour from him ought not to have been received ; 


Henry VII, “Highness,” because he was of lower origin than 
usual; Henry VIII, “ Majesty,” because he was a bully (to be 
sure his title of “Dread Sovereign’? must be allowed, though he 


with the greater willingness, because his friends were conscious | kind! : , : 
that no man wanted some “ hedge of divinity” more than he. He Madame du Barri’s account of this flattering lover, does not 
; : flatter him much in return. She wishes to make him out naturally 
agreeable and intelligent, for her own sake; but contradicts herself 
at every turn. Thus she tells us he set up for a sentimental per- 
son, while she relates a hundred stories that shew he did not know 
enough of sentiment cven to affect it. She says he had a fine under- 
title of Majesty given him, was a Kingof spies and assassins, who | standing; and adds, almost in a breath, that he despised literature. 


proved his right to the title by swearing, hunting, getting drunk, 
dressing up people like dolls, and being the landlord of an intriguing 
and poisoning club. Te was the shambling Jupiter of an infernal 


heaven. Louis XI, the first King who is here said to have had the 


lived in his palace like a spider, and spread nets for his victims. The rest of his character is cleverly drawn. 
The other day we read in the newspapers of a visitation made by “ Devoid of taste in literary matters, (says his loving historian, ) 


one of the bishops at a place, where he met with an aged clergyman, | he despised all connected with the belles lettres, and esteemed 


: arinr yin pr ion to tl ichness 2 . 
an old man with locks of snow, and of an apostolical life, who had | "©" only in proportion to the number and richness of their armo 
b aes id L thirt » Phi bl rial bearings. M. de Voltaire ranked with him beneath the lowest 

. oy yt : » NN a0 os , it . . 
SCR A CUFAE — SEEER ENE CRINTY Yeurs us gentleman, agreeably | country squire; and the very mention of a man of letters was terri- 


to what was said in our article upon their High Mightinesses the | fying to his imagination, from its disturbing the current of his ideas. 
Dutchmen, is erroneously styled “ venerable” by some of cur brother | He revelled in the plenitude of power, yet felt dissatisfied with the 
journalists. He cannot be venerable; for he is not an Archdeacon, | mere title of king. He ardently desired to signalize himself as the 
He is only Reverend. The bishop is the “Right Reverend Father first general of the age, and prevented from obtaining this (in his 
. . wd spel opinion ) highest of honours, entertai he utmost jealous - 
in God.”” The man of the seven and thirty years curacy is neither pinion) hig ange reeeaes —s ane Ce cement pees oF See 
« Rieht” in “God” R , he “venti deric II, and spoke with undisguised spleen and ill-humour of the ex- 

ignt™ nor in “God, omember, these extraordinary phrases | nloits of his brother of Prussia. The habit of commanding, and the 
are not ours, nor are we responsible for the frightful absurdities | prompt obedience he had ever met with, had palled upon his mind, 
they occasion. We would have the deity’s name mixed up with | and impressed him with feelings of indifference for all things which 
none of these Babylonish assumptions. We beg pardon cf the pre- | thus appeared so easily obtained ; and this satiety and consequent 
late here alluded to. He was not a bishop, but an Archbishop—a listlessness was by many construed into melancholy of disposition, 

ate . . ; pee “ | He disliked any appearance of opposition to his will; not that h 

much archer thing than a bishop, and one who, as his title sets forth, y apt PP : - 


nage Sipe wt é vs : ; particularly resented the opposition itself; but he knew his own 
1s what he is “ by divine Providence. A King rergns by the | weakness, and feared lest he should be compelled to make show of 
grace of God, and an archbishop by his Providence ; that is to say, | a firmness he was conscious of not possessing. For the clergy he 


it is a courtesy on the part of heaven to give us a King, but an | entertained the most superstitious veneration, and he feared God 
absolute exercise of its foresight to favour us with an archbishop, | because he had still greater awe and dread of the devil. In the 
Our children are provided for, when a jolly man of some great family hands of his confessor he confidently believed was lodged absolute 
. : : A =,’ | powerto confer on him unlimited licence to commit any or ever 

is ordained to pocket their money, and puff out his cheeks with it. 


: is . sin. He greatly dreaded cape. satires, epigrams, and the opi- 
One good-natured action of such a Sovereign as we have now | nion of posterity; and yet his conduct was that of a man who scoffs 


the luck to possess, is worth all the titles of him and his ancestors | at the world’s judgment.— Vol. I. p. 88. 
put together. Add to this portrait, that Louis had no resource from vacuity of 
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mind, and indisposition to business, but in the merest sensuality ; 
that he was now elderly ; that besides the reigning sultana, he had | 
a sort of regular boarding-school establishment for passing amours, | 
at which no doubt innocence was often sacrificed ; that he was fond 
of the lowest conversation; that he would not willingly bestow a 
sous, except in furtherance of his pleasures; and that in person, 
he was a sort of tall staring gentleman with a ribbon over his 
shoulder, and nothing to say for himself when a man of letters 


addressed him, and we have before us the lover of Madame du | 
Barri, and the giver of signals of “ disgust” to his valet de | 


chambre. What signals would he have occasioned, if the sove- | 
reign had been a woman, and taken it into her head to fall “in- 
love” with him! Madame du Barri confesses she never loved 
him: she only “ esteemed” him! 
by the portrait. | 

But he was as good as his courtiers. When Madame du Barri | 


We may judge of the estimation | 


| news.’ 


PE ee REN a: 
not the report of the ministers. “ I bring you,” he cried, “ sad 
> 

I read the ordinances, and could not help thinking I was dreaming, 

In a state of stupid abstraction I read them over even a third 

time, when some persons living in the same house came and con- 

vinced me that Iwas awake, by giving me a copy of the Moniteur, 

The report of the ministers, which it contained, made the whole 

matter plain. On reading each paragraph of this master-piece of 

jesuitism, I could not help exclaiming “ It is false! The ministers 
‘lie! Themselves have rendered the revolution imminent !” 

Still I did not imagine it was so near breaking out. Every coun. 
tenance about me was sad and downcast, and during the whole day 
nothing was heard at the Marais but imprecations against the 
ministers. Some said that the ordinances would certainly provoke 
a terrible movement ; but many persons thought that the sacred fire of 
liberty was extinguished in the souls of the French. Thus were my 


| most cherished hopes damped. 


Tuesday, July 27th. 


. P F : " As early as five o’clock in the morning I resumed my seat at the 
was introduced to him, he was incognito as the Baron de Gonesse, | As early as 5 : phe t the 


sitting in company with two dukes and a marquis. “ It would have 
provoked,” says the lady, “a smile from any countenance to per- 
ceive how the respect and admiration with which the three cour- 


tiers regarded me, increased in proportion as the sentiments of the | 


King towards me betrayed themselves more and more. At first I 
had been considered as a person of little or no importance. Soon, 
however, as their sagacious minds discovered the state of their mas- 
ter’s the air of familiarity with which they had regarded me 
gave place to a more studied politeness, which, in its turn, as mat- 
ters progressed, was superseded by the most delicate attention; and 
ere we rose from table, these gentlemen watched my looks with the 
most eager anxiety to obtain the honour of my notice, and hopes 


of future patronage from one whom they easily saw would be fully | 


qualified to bestow it. Comte Jean observed all that was passing in 
profound silence. As for me, I talked and laughed with perfect 
freedom from all restraint; and my frank, unaffected mirth, ap- 
peared to enchant the king; I knew that he was weary of the nice 
formalities of courtly beauty, and desired to refresh his eyes and 
ears with something less refined, and I gratified him to his heart’s 
wish. The conversation became lively and animated, the merits of 
men of letters were discussed, the French and Italian theatre passed 
in review before us, and finally, we amused ourselves with anecdotes 
relative to the intrigues of court. The Baron de Gonesse related 
to us a circumstance which had just been commuuicated to him by 
a county magistrate. I must here apprize the reader that these 
administrators of justice, were directed to collect all the facts, scan- 
dalous, horrible, ridiculous, or piquant, which occurred within their 
jurisdiction, in order that, being forwarded to the King, they might 
aid in’ distracting his mind from the heavy cares of government. 
Alas! how many strange and eventful things haye I since learnt by 
similar channels.—P. 91. 

The Marquis de Chauvelin (one of these three courtiers) is else- 
where described as an honest man. How this is reconcileable with 
the behaviour here attributed to all there, Madame du Barri does 
not inform us. The Duc de le Vauguyon was a “ devotee and hypo- 


crite ;”” the Duc de Richelieu a “ superannuated coxcowb; a weari- | 


some and clumsy butterfly.” 

In our next we shall extend the circle of these charming acquain- 
tances. 

Full Annals of the French Revolution of 1830. By William Hone. 
8vo. pp. 128, Double Columns. Tegg. 

In abook of tales written by Monk Lewis, is one of a person (we 
forget whether man or woman) who writes a history of the family 
living opposite him, by dint of observing them from the windows. 
A gentleman living in the Marais (absint dubitantes !) has realized 
a narrative of this kind upon a higher scale. 

M. Leonard Gallois (says Mr Hone,) kept an account, day by 
day, and hour by hour, of what passed during the memorable days on 
the Boulevard St Antoine, the Place Royale, the Place de la Bastille, 


and the Rue St Antoine. This gentleman, deprived of the use of 


his limbs, and confined by chat infirmity to his chamber, was deeply 
interested bythe important events passing in Paris; and _ his resi- 
dence being in the quarter Marais, near the Faubourg St Antoine, 
the Place Royale, and the Place de la Bastille, he took his station 
each day at the window of his chamber, which looked upon that 
part of the Boulevard where the Corps-de-Garde were posted. 


From thence he vigilantly observed all that passed within sight, 


while his son, an intelligent youth, acted as his scout, and brought 
him intelligence. 


annexed : 
ABRIDGMENT, FROM Mr Howne’s Book, or tue NARRATIVE OF 
M. Gators. 
Monday, July 26th. 


What M. Gallois saw, and the information he 
obtained, he published in a narrative (sold in London by M. Dulau, 
Soho Square) from which a translation of the important days is 


window, now become my observatory, and my soa tock his post at 
the reading-room door. I soon perceived by the movement in the 
Boulevard, that I only was not anxious. Several of those peaceable 
citizens, known by the name of Peatiers du Marais, paraded the 
cross alleys of the Boulevard. Every one went in the direction of 
the Bastille, whence I heard a confused noise, indicative of a nume- 
rous assembly. I saw great numbers of workmen, mostly in their 
| shirt-sleeves, go up and down, gesticulating and talking earnestly. 
| A few words, which reached my ear, convinced me that they were 
discussing political subjects, and I soon heard the cry of “ Vive la 
Charte!’ ‘The insurrection, therefore, broke out as it were from the 
| midst of a calin. 
Immediately after cleven o’clock several persons were seen 
| hurrying from the Boulevard du Temple towards the Place de la 
| Bastille, crying out that a battle was begun in Paris, that the troops 
| had fired upon the inhabitants, and that the Rue St Honoré and 
| the environs of the Palais Royal had become the theatre of a 
horrible civil war. 
| This news electrified the workmen. They called for arms and 
| leaders. Some rushed to the gate Saint Antoine, others towards 
' the Boulevard of the Temple. In a moment the Boulevard St 
| Antoine was empty. Not asingle person remained before my 
windows. My son came to tell me that all was bustle in the Place 
| Royal and in the Street St Antoine; that arms and leaders were 
called for; that the gun-makers’ shops had been forced open 
| throughout Paris; and, lastly, that many inhabitants had assembled 
| in the Place Royal and the Place de la Bastille, some armed with 
guns and rusty sabres, others with pisto!s, swords, spits, pikes, and 
pitch-forks, crying out,“ Down with Polignac !” “ Vive la Liberté !” 
| { found great difficulty in restraining my son; he warted to look 
| after a gun, and set off, like all the rest, to the place where the 
| troops were firingon the people. “ The Porter’s son is gone,” said 
he, “ and I remain behind: the Porter himself would have been off 
by this time, had not his wife detained‘him.” I used persuasion, and 
endeavoured to convince him that I could not do without him. He 
yielded to my entreaties, but disappeared every moment under the 
pretext of going to obtain news, 
| What I heard from persons passing was vague and confused. 
| There is a fight; the people are being murdered.” That is all 
they deigned to tell me, while hurrying off in search of arms. 
| The workmen re-appeared upon the Boulevard, and I saw them 
descend in groups. They proceeded towards the Port St Martin, 
| where, it was said, war was also raging. This long procession did 
| not raise a single cry. A sombre appearance of despair clothed the 
whole crowd. I remarked, however, that those who possessed 
suns considered themselves fortunate, and marched at the bead of 
bands, as fierce as Artabanes. It was sufficient to have a gun and 
a cartridge-box to become the leader of a party. These parties 
were, however, composed of men, most of whom were not armed 
even with sticks. They marched with their arms crossed as if they 
vere going to their work. All at once I heard the cry raised, “ To 
the docks!” and the crowd immediately rushed to the dock-yard 
opposite the Boulevard, and armed themselves, some with logs of 
wood, others with poles, which they flourished over their heads, 
exclaiming, “ Vive la liberté !” 
About four o’clock my son returned with a triumphant air. 
“ The National,” said he, “ has appeared, but I could not obtain 
one. I bring you the Temps. It contains the protest of the jour- 
nalists, the same as I read it in the National, with the single excep- 
tion that it does not give the signatures.”? “ Henor to the editors 
of the National! Wonor to the editor of the Temps!” 1 exclaimed, 
' seizing at thé same time the latter journal. Tread the protest of 
the editors of the liberal journals. It gave me intense delight. “ I 
will not,” said I, “ despair.of the public cause.” 
The clock has just struck five. Many persons are returning 
' from the centre of Paris, all of whom tell me that there have been 
battles at different points, and that the fighting still continues; but 
that it is dificult to know what is doing, because the streets in the 
; neighbourhood of the Palais-Royal are choked up with immense 


About two o’clock I sent my son to the Palais Royal for some | crowds. 


books of which I had need. 


In less time than he usually takes on 


At length I obtain positive news. M. Denain, the bookseller in 


such an errand, I saw him returning breathless and covered with the Rue Vivienne, arrived, and had the goodness to tell ‘me all that 


perspiration. 


He held in his hand the second edition of the Mes- he knew, all that he had seen and heard. 


This gentleman, an active 


sager des Chambres, in which the ordinances were published, but | and sincere patriot, assured me that there prevailed throughout the 
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whole population, not only irritation, but real enthusiasm. He said 
that everything showed the existence of a spirit of great determina- 
tion, from which important results might be expected; that the 
National Guard was re-organizing itself, and would be under arms 
to-morrow morning; that no one knew where the ministers were; 
and that it was even said that the king had set out for Compicgne. 
He added that it was the general opinion that the morning of the 
gsth would be a hot one, and that he and his friends had taken | 
measures accordingly. 

M. Denain infused balm into my blood, 

I was confirmed in these agreeable ideas by the patriotic traits 
which some women displayed. One of them, a general’s widow, 
went to the Palais-Royal, declared that, if money was wanted to 
make a revolution, she would give it to all who needed it. I know 
her to be a woman who would keep her word. 

Two other women furnished traits worthy of Spartan mothers. | 
The first, Madame R , armed her two sons, and sent them 
forth to defend the cause of liberty. This patriot mother remained 
two days without hearing any news of them. 
them, when she saw them return safe and well. 

The other Spartan mother, Madame Vénot, was asked where her 
son was. “ My son,” she replied, “is among the combatants.” 
“ How, Madam! do you allow him to mix in those brawls!” “ He 
must act like the rest; if no one went, we should have to stretch 
our necks quietly to the knife.” “ But if he should be killed?” 
“ T should console myself by reflecting that he dicd for his country.” 

It should be known that he is an only son and a youth of great 
promise, the idoi of his mother! She has been more fortunate than 
many other mothers. Her son has returned triumphant, and the 
cause of liberty prospered because the women embraced it with so 
much ardor. Wednesday, July 28th. 

At four on the morning of Wednesday, the 28th, f repaired to my 
observatory, and my son went in quest of news. The usual noise 
of coaches, &c., had ceased, and unusual tranquillity prevailed on 
the Boulevards of Paris. The Omnibuses and Dames Blanches 
were no longer conveying the Parisians from one extremity of the 
capital to the other for thirty centimes, and the fiacres were all put 
up; the only vehicles to be seen were a few cabriolets and caléches | 
driving in the direction of the darriers. 

Before 6 o’clock the Boulevard was crowded with working men. 
Some had arms, and others were loudly demanding to be supplied 
with them. They were informed that Franconi’s and the theatres 
la Gait¢ et 1 Ambigu-Comique were distributing the arms they used 
in their military spectacles. The men hurried towards the Boule- 
vard of the Temple; but all the arms were disposed of. Thus dis- 
appointed, they renewed their cries for “arms” and “ commanders,” 
and many added “a provisional government!” Those who had | 
muskets descended from the Boulevard, and many others followed | 
them with sticks and pikes. 

The crowd which hurried to the centre of Paris did not consist | 
entirely of the working class of people. I observed many well 
dressed men, and even young men of fashionable appearance. 
The latter were for the most part armed with muskets and sabres, 
and were also furnished with cartridge-boxes. 

Finding that my son did not return as soon as I expected, I began 
to be alarmed. Our breakfast hour arrived, and he was still absent. 

None but those who are similarly situated can conceive my 
anxiety! 

At length my son returned, covered with dust and reeking with | 
perspiration. Tle had been at the Palais Royal, and he informed 
me of all he had seen and heard. There had been fighting until | 
two in the morning in the Rue St Honoré, and many persons had | 
been killed. 

At eleven in the forenoon, ordinances and patroles rapidly suc- 
ceeded each other on the Boulevard St Antoine. The patroles | 
consisted of a hundred men, and they marched along the whole | 
width of the Boulevard, which by this means they cleared, whilst 
the people took refuge in the back alleys, exclaiming, “ Vivre la) 
Charte!”  “ Vive la Liberté!” 

I soon heard men coming from the centre of Paris, crying, “ Vive | 
aligne!”? “ A has le Roi!’ These new cries led me to suppose 
that the troops of the line had fraternized with the citizens, and 
that a great revolution had commenced. 


She was weeping for 


| them. 





vard, where there were still many working people collected. There 
was a cry of “ Close your windows !” and immediately a vast num- 
ber of troops debouched, at a quick step, marching in close columns, 
the whole width of the boulevard. A party of soldiers, ranged as 
sharp-shooters, preceded them at the distance of twenty paces. 


| These sharp-shooters fired in the air, and often at the windows ; 


they did not wish them to remain open, lest the troops should be 
fired at. Unfortunately the blinds of my chamber window were 
open and fastened against the wall, and 1 could not rise to close 
[I was, therefore, exposed to danger; for | was behind my 
window, and a soldier of the Royal Guard, who mistook my crutches 
for muskets on the rampart, threatened me. I turned half round 
and concealed myself behind the thick wall, thinking that it would 
be doubly vexatious to be killed so foolishly. 

The sharp-shooters continued firing. The chief portion of the 
troops marched forward in silence. At the guard-house, which was 
before me, the customary forms were observed. The word of com- 
mand was given by the advanced guard, and the troop defiled. 
After 2 regiment of infantry, came a squadron of lancers, and then 
more infantry, and cuirassiers. The dust, and the position in which 
I was forced to remain, hindered me from seeing whether there was 
any artillery; but a few moments afterwards | was convinced that 
there was some. 

At six o’clock the column returned to the Place de la Bastille, 
where it appeared disposed to bivouac. It was recalled by an 
urgent order in the direction of the Place de Gréve, whither it re- 
paired by the way of the quays. This movement astonished me ; I 
could only account for it by supposing that the people had obtained 
advantages in the centre of Paris, and in the direction of the Tuil- 
cries. 

From that moment there were neither troops nor patroles in our 
neighbourhood: nothing remained but the guard-house. Some 
citizens collected, marched on the guard-house, consisting of troops 
of the line ; but without doing them any injury. The citizens kept 
possession of that point until eight or nine o’clock, when some men 
returning from the centre of Paris set fire to the guard house, which, 
as it was constructed of painted wood, was soon consumed, | was 
much gratified to observe that these men who were so furiously 


destroying the guard-house, took great pains to preseve a small 


barrack adjoining, in which a poor woman sold fried potatoes ; it 
was saved from the flames. 

The evening concluded, in our part of the town, with the break- 
ing of astreet lamp, by some ill-looking labouring men, the only 
individuals of that class whose appearance had hitherto displeased 
me. They seemed thoroughly intoxicated, and had, probably, come 
from the cabaret, and not from the field of battle. 

We now learned that there had been fighting all day in the 
neighbourhood of the Hotel de Ville and the Louvre; but I was 


| unable to learn any particulars. 


(This Narrative will be concluded to-morrow.] 








CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 
De omnibus rebus, et quibasdam ullis —OLD SAYING. 
Of all sorts of things,—aud some others. 





STRIKING Passages FRom GorTuE.—Ourselves are only to be 
valued, so far as we can value. 

One encourages the beautiful alone, and anothcr encourages the 
useful alone: it takes them both to form a man. The useful 
encourages itself; for the multitude produce it, and no one can 
dispense with it: the beautiful must be encouraged; for few can 
set it forth, and many need it. 

I have often heard people, who themselves kept silence in regard 
to works of merit, complaining and lamenting that silence was kept. 

Woe to every sort of culture which destroys the most effectual 
means of all true culture, and directs us to the end, instead of rend- 
ering us happy on the way. 

Joe Mitter Improveo. —Rossignolle (the ventriloquist) had 
read that national work, the “ Jests of Joe Miller,” but was able 
to improve on the original : as for example :— Walking with him to 
the printer’s in Plymouth, we passed a fish-shop, where a very fine 
haddock caught his eye, which he took up, enquired the price of, 


The wind, blowing from the east, prevented the inhabitants of | and then putting to his nose, contracted his visage with a signifi- 
this quarter from hearing the fusilade in the Rue St Honoré, and cance not at ail creditable to the fish or pleasing to the fish-monger. 


its neighbourhood. 


About one o’clock several discharges of mus- |“ What do you mean by that, sir?” said the purveyor of piscato- 


ketry announced a skirmish on the Boulevard St Martin, or even | rials, with his brows lowered and his arms stuck in his sides: 


nearer, 
thronged in the direction of the firing. | 


I was all ears; and the populace, both armed and unarmed, | ‘ 


‘that haddock was only caught last night.””—“ Indeed,” said 
Rossignolle, laughing: “ we will see. Here, you littel boy, I will 


The cannonade was now heard at a greater distance:—it was gif you one sixpence if you ax dat vish how long he come from him 


therefore evident that there was fighting at several points! 


The family at sea.” The boy, taking the silver, put the question accord- 


fusilade approached the Boulevard St Antoine; and the fires in | ingly, amidst the laughter of the shop, when the haddock seemed to 
file, and fires in platoon, were distinctly heard. This firing lasted , distend its gills, aud reply in a distinct voice, “ Last Monday de 


nearly an hour. 


week.” 


The fishmonger and his customers started back, over- 


A lady who lodges in our house, has just arrived from the scene | turning the tubs and barrels in their terror, whilst Rossignolle, 
of action, where she happened to be, greatly against her inclination, | walking away with me, said laughingly, ‘‘ Dat’s what you Aingleesh 
She fancies she yet hears the balls whizzing round her, for she had | call making de fun.” —Bernard. 


. 


saved her life by taking refuge in a stationer’s shop; and she 


Ruyme anp No Ruyme.—lIn addition to the rhymes that are no 


informed us that the troops were marching towards our quarter,'! rhymes, may be mentioned the famous distich so often quoted 
Which had hitherto been tolerably peaceable, compared with the | from Butler— 


other districts of Paris. 
' At that moment discharges of musketry, at the distance of about | 


When pulpit, drum ecclesiastic, 
Was beat with fist instead of a stich, 


two hundred paces, announced that there was an engagement near at It is so ludicrous however, that the ear willingly admits it; and we 


wand. There was a great commotion in the back alleys of the Boule- : 


we surprised to discover the identity of the sound. 




















6O THE TATLER. 





ai - : ‘ of a singer of Mr Puiiips’s reputation in such a piece; and shal} 
| H K P L A Y- G O E R. | wait till we hear him in one of Mozarr’s. Miss H. Cawsg 

RY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. refreshed us with some of her pleasing tones, to which we had the 
——____—___— pleasure of helping to get an encore. There are persons who seem 

tothink that they ought to have nothing twice, however delightful, 
It is an odd notion, and we should like to see them confined to it,— 


EnGuisH Opera, ADELPHI. 
We experienced a grievous disappointment last night. We thought 
the Vampire was a fine and a popular composition, and found it |;, what they understand. They should have one potatoe at 
neither one nor the other. During the first half, we made up our dinner; sheuh aever be selieeed to repeat a remark (which would 
minds that audiences were in the habit of enduring it for the sake gostroy their conversation); and if a lady vouchsafed them a kiss 
of the raw-head and bloody-bones part of the story;—that they o¢ eourse they should never have a second, It appears to us, that 
waited patiently, as people do at executions, till the criminal ieee : > 


; some airs so charming, that one would willingly hear them 
appeared, and justice was satisfied. But hisses were heard at the 


5 over and over again twenty times ;—live, ina manner, by the side 
end of one of the acts; and at the close of all, they were heard | o¢ them, as we would dream by the side of some haunted river, 
loudly. How is this? Do the audiences at the English Opera ° es 
differ with those at the Haymarket ? and has Mr Arnovp begun to ce o : 
succeed with Mozart, and give them a real musical taste? If so, ae, 


atid ae gee p< SHENSTONE Mistaken.—It is odd that Shenstone should have 
he must not expect to succeed with the music of Mir FIED thought his name liable to no pun. A man might have convinced 


Marscuner. We never heard anything of this composer's before. him to the contrary, after the fashion in which Johnson proposed to 
We have no doubt he is a man of science; there are some tasteful help the recollection. “ Sir,” said the doctor, to a “ wit’? who was 
harmonies in his accompaniments; and he can once and away complaining of short memory, - let me give youa kick on the shin, 
strike out something to the purpose in the way of a song. The Bac- ee I a be mop sees Il opel pee it. rele man might have 
rt 7 lies cacieeiies ely GR dab Thame” fa. tin Seatenein row na stone at Shenstone’s leg, and said, here, Mr Shin-stone. 
chanalian song, i a As to the 7 and the e, no punster stands upon ceremony with a 
But if we are to judge of his writings in general by the opera before | yowel, 

us, he has the prevailing sins of oe of no genius,—want of Goop ror Proestrians.—There is a secret by which any man 
melody and passion. The music is disjointed and unmeaning. The who has ever been in love may reconcile to himself the squalidest 
author can start, can hurry, can rise into a cry of astonishment, or | street, through which he happens to pass. Let him only pitch upon 
sink into a grim base, fit to be sung by a throat and mustachios; two houses opposite each other, or not opposite, (never mind how 
but all this is the cant of a German opera,—the fantastic and easy gs —_ we and fancy that two lovers have resided in them, and 
part of it. What we require, in order to be touched with what we eaten pa tecal pr an Se ae er ene ee 
hear, and to have it “ haunt us like a passion,” is flowing emotion 7" a? ee 

‘ ae a iS ities: sets tae of. A More-aLe Story.—It is @ current story in Teviot-dale, that 
and melody; grandeur ¢ ree a a in the house of an ancient family of distinction, much addicted to 
invention; recitatives full of natural impulse, as if the emotion the Presbyterian cause, a bible was always put into the sleeping 
began with talking to itself out loud, and then the divine air (as in apartment of the guests, along with a bottle of strong ale. On 
Mozart) giving it its full and flowing way, taking pity on or rejoic- | some occasion there was a meeting of the clergymen in the vicinity 
ing in the heart from which it breathes, and winding on its own | z the — all ed : wr 3 yore aria to dinner by the worthy 
beauty, like Venus in motion. We have nothing of this rich, varonet, and several abode all mght. According to the fashion of 


, . ee Si atid dew: ine 10m bef the times several of the reverend guests were allotted to ove large 
- » « Ss S ¢ stv » ye a ¥ Ls : . . 
flowing, continuous, and substantial style in the Opera betore us. | harrack-room, which was used on such occasions of extended hos- 


It is a thing of fits and starts, of shreds and patches, and scientific | pitality. The butler took care that the divines were presented 
impertinence: at least, so it appears to us ; and we came to it with | according to custom, each with a bible and a bottle of ale. But 
no unwillngness to be pleased, but the reverse, and great expecta- | after a little consultation among themselves they are said to have 
tions of being so. | recalled the domestic as he was leaving the apartment. “ My 

: friend,” said one of the venerable guests, “ you must know when 
we meet together as brethren, the youngest minister reads aloud a 
portion of the scriptures to the rest; only one bible therefore is 
and yet the present one is not written well. It is a mere Sadler’s | necessary; take away the other six, and in their place bring six 
Wells melodrame with a German neme to it. Weare loth to speak , more bottles of ale.”—.Notes to the Bride of Lamermoor. 


From the story we expected nothing, and found nothing. We 
hold these ghastly matters very cheap: they are very easy to write, 





ENGLISH OPERA, (ADELPHI) 


HAYMARKET THEATRE, 


This Evening, the Opera of This Evening (10th time) anew Musical Drama called 
iw Y » “Dp . ‘ Ny y "y _ 
THE BARBER Ol SEV ijRAS THE IRISH GIRL! 


Rosina, Miss PATON, in which character she will sing 


* Tyrant soon I'll burst thy Chains,” — £* An old Man wou'd be wooing.” The Music by Mr Hawes, preceded by an Overture by F. Havevy. 
The celebrated Scena from * The Maid of Judah,’ ‘ Fortune’s Frowns,”? | Bridget O'Rourke, Miss KELLY, Lady Julia, Miss H. CAWSE, 
And with Mr Horn, the Duet of ** Ah! Maiden fair.” Ladies, Miss NOVELLO, Miss VIALLS. 
Marcellina, = Mrs NEWCOMBE. Lord Kilmore, = Mel. MATTHEWS, 
Count Almaviva, Mr HORN, Figaro, MrJ.REEVE, | Sir Leinster Leybrooke, MrT, MILLAR, — Mandeville, Mr PERKINS, 
Doctor Bartolo, Mr W ILLIA MS, Fiorello, Mr COOKE, O’ Rourke Mr B HILL Jarvis Mr SAI TER 
Basil, Mr HUCKELL, Argns, Mr BISHOP, + ; : ihn 
Talbov, Mr V. WEBSTER, Officer, Mr GALLOT, . ie it thea tin thie Fleas ee a 
“Notary, MrCOATES, — Alguazil, Mr LODGE. | Aiton ei'ch, (hor tie leet tie in ts Theeue) Mivent's Genes Comte 


Opera, called 
After which, the Opera of | 


CLARL DON JUAN. 
Clari, Miss PATON, who will sing ‘* Home, sweet Home !”’ With the whole of Mozart's Music, arranged by Mr Hawes. 
Fidalma, (her Mother) Mrs FAUCIT, Donna Anna, Miss BETTS, 
Vespina, Mrs HUMBY, Ninetta, Mrs T. HILL. Donna Elvira, Miss FERGUSON, Zerlina, Mrs KEELEY, 
The Duke Vivaldi, Mr BRINDAL, _ Don Juan, Mr PHILLIPS, Don Octavio, Mr T. MILLAR, 

Rolamo, (a F i “a ptt iy WILLIAMS, Don Pedro, (the Commandant) Mr ALDRIDGE, 
Jocoso, Mr WEBSTER, caer . DENCcOAN 7 aon 
Claudio, Mr HEALY, Geronio. Mr BISHOP, Leporello, Mr G. PENSON, Masetto, Mr THORNE, 


Nicolo, Mr JOHNSON, 
Nimpedo. Mr M. BARNETT, Stephano, Mr C. MORRIS. 


To conclude with the revived Musical Farce, (in One Act) entitled 


Pietro, Mr V. WEBSTER, Giulo, Mr COATES, Page, Master REED. | “WANTED, A GOVERNESS!” 
CHARACTERS IN THE EPISODE. | Previous to which, Rossini’s Overture to Tancredi. 
Wife of Pelgrino, Mrs W. CLIFFORD, Leoda, Miss M. GLOVER. | Lucy Dashwood, Miss KELLY, Julia Malvern, Miss PINCOTT 
Noblenen, MrGALLOT, Pelgrinc, (aFarmer) MrTHOMPSON, | °°% Dashwood, Mt yi ge a 


: : : } Rusty, Mr BARTLEY, Capt. Dashwood, Mr J. BLAND, 
To conclude with (31st time) a Petite Comedy, in Two Acts, called —_| Theophilus Foxglove, Mr THORN, Higginbottom, Mr SALTER. 
SEPARATION AND REPARATION. | 
Madame Gilderland, Mrs GLOVER, 
Angelique, Miss MORDAUNT, 





To-morrow, The Irish Girl; The Middle Temple ; The Deuce is in Her}; 





Baron Malamour, Mr COOPER, and The Bottle Imp. 
Von Grotius _ (a Lawyer) Mr W. FARREN, —_— ae — 


Col. Esplanade, Mr BRINDAL, 
Poppinoff, (a Game Keeper,) Mr WEBSTER. 


| Published by Onwuyn (to whom all books, parcels, and communications 
for the Editor, are to be addressed) Catherine street, Strand; sold by 
Hewarp, Wellington street, Waterloo Bridge; J. Cuaprrt, 98 Royal 
Exchange, and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
C. and W. Reyne, Printers, Broad street, Golden square. 


To-morrow, The Foundling of the Forest; The Rencontre ; and A Hus- 
band at Sight. 


